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mate. The cuſtom of -atointing the bair, w which 

' univerſal among the tribes of America, is, of itlelf, 
ſufficient to account fot the fact; eſpecia Taos fil 
among almoſt all the northern Avatics (among whom 
"this practice alſo, prevails) the ſame ſtraightneſe of 


_ hair. But ſtill if it is true that the hair of the Angie 


American is leſs ſuſceptible of the cur ! than that bt 
his anceſtor, we muſt call in to our aid ſome other 
cauſe to explain the phenomenon. At preſent, hows 
ever, we are incapable of aſcertaining this cauſe 3! we 


will, therefore, rather confeſs our ignorance. than at. 


tempt to amuſe by a fanciful conjecture. | mvp TOR, 


» They are eg rare fee ak 
jn thoſe families that are fartheſt deſcended frog 
their European origin. Straight lank hair is alt 14 
a general characteriſtie of the Americans of the fee 
cond and third race. It is impoſſible, however, to 
predict what effect hereafter the clearing of the coun- 
try and the progreſs of cultivation may have on the 
hair as well as other qualities of the Americans: 
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principally merits obſervation, becauſe it 


ſeems to be fartheſt removed from the or- 
laws of nature, is ſeen in that 


ſparſe and curled ſubſtance peculiar to a 


_ ee and to a few of che Aſiatic 
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climate, and conſequently in the human conſtitution. 
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which a warm climate ſhown to 
have on ocher animals. Cold, by obſtruct» 


tin in an additional ecat of hat. A 


warm climate, by opening che pores, 6 - 
porates this: matter before ir dun be eon! 
creted into the ſubſtance of hair 3 ard the 
laxneſs and aperture of the pores fcude? ' 
the hair liable to be eafily NAY by 
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. curl may condi in part, perhaps, Þ j 
frat external heat, and in part fromithe 1 
nature of the ſubſtance or ſteretion by: t 
which it is nouriſhed. That it depends t 
in a degree on the quality of the ſecretion, I h 


is rendered probable from its appearance y 
en the chin, and on other parts of the bu» 
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eu dens tend to curl | and te bern the 
tinuing diſtended by- the” vital motion, 
theſe oppoſite dilatations and contractions 
would neceſſarily produce a curve, and 
make the hair grow involved. This con- 
jecture receives ſome confirmation by ob- 
ſerving, that the negroes born i in the Uni- 
ted States of America are gradually loſing b 
the ſtrong ſmell of the African zone; their = 
hair is, at the fame time, growing leſs i in- 
e and en ner and N 
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"thick clots 2 Fa oy to four or bye inches in | - 
length. In ſome who take great pains to comb an 


Areſs it in oil, it is even 4 „and they are able to 
extend ĩt info a ſhort queue. This is particularly the 

caſe with ſome domeſtie ſervants who. have more lei- 
ES | fure and better means than others to cheriſh their 1 
Hair. Many negroes, however, fray their hair as Halt 

| as it N un ie Thom: e £90694 B93 
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> O The far here mentioned by the u th ad-. 
| ditional evidence to our idea, that the - Praightneſe of the . 
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1 by their neceſlities. The dangers of. the 
North-American climate render the natives uncom- 
monly attentiye to the preſervation of their children. 
ve The African climate not laying i its ſavage i inhabitants 
* under any neceſſity to be careful, they expoſe their 

children to its utmoſt influence without concern. 
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n piuger gr] 
treatment, I have remonſtrated with them on the ſub- 
, and was uniformly told, that dry ſand and a hot 

ſun, were never found to hurt them. "This. treat- 
ment tends to add to the injury that the climate does 

to the hair A fimilar | : among the poor, | 
ho ſuffer their children to lie in aſhes, or on the | 
naked ground, and who ex them, without cover- 
ing for their heads, to the ſun and wind, ve ünd 
1 tly injures their hair, We: 
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not ſhort, and thin, and frittered. But the heat of 
the ſand and of the ſun in Africa muſt have a much 
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Hudfon' 5 bay are, except Siberia, 
eſt in che world | "And. ee the! in- 


in height—Their dea are large — Thei 
eyes are little and weak And their hands, 
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it does all ſolid bodies. The inhabitants 
grow under the conſtriction of aſe: of bo 
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dently of the ſame ſtock with the 


Hearne: bas traced chem as far to the north as the las R 
 ttude of 72%) and it ſeems very probable, „ + 
theſe high and frozen regions they have ſubſiſted 

from a very remote ra. - They have, however, been „ 
diſcovered in climates more genial ; as in the iſlands A 
between the continents of Aſia and America; and  —© ©} 

| at Mary's found, Ongalaſhke, and:Prince William's | LN rl 
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„A moderate degree of cold is neceſſary to give i 2M 
force and' tone to the nerves, and to raiſe the human . 
body to its largeſt ſize. © But extreme cold 

and contracts them. Theretore iheie northern ines”, 


* ape not only ſmall, but weak and timid. 1 8 1 
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ESC. | TyRy of mankind no one who 

15 e ee crhumarees 

**V»XIl both of che old and of che new hemiſphere, cannot = 

a . de attributed entirely, nor perhaps chiefly, to the opes 

F ration of the enen in n which ty A. their miſe- 

bit fome of e 

Wes, -* Indrd of nay het hat he ang hitherto dif. 

WO .- covered and, if we take a furyey of mankind in 

all the intermediate latitudes from the higheſt to the 

8 loweſt, we ſhall find them (the Eſguimaur and a fer 
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one general ſtandard of ſtature : The Hottentot at 

| the ſouthern promontory of Africa is as tall aq the | 

0 northern native of the ſame continent 3z—little differ. 

ence is obſerved between the northern and the ſouth- 

; ern Aſiatic, or between the g or the Ame: 
rican in theſe different lituations, | | 
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A It is not, then, climate ſo much ag the 8 TA TE of 
WVVßä deere which effects a difference in the ſtature of 
33 mankind : [Thoſe nations who are the moſt diminu- 
3 | tive in ſtature will, generally, be found the moſt rude 
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5 in manners. The Eſquimaux inkabits, one of hs 
moſt ſteril regions of the earth, a region to which k 
nature ſeems to haye denied even the common ne, 
cefſaries of life. This wretched man has done no; 
thing to improve his wretched. condition ʒ — he . 
content merely to exiſt on a few of vegetables e 

which his country produces ; and pn the fleſh of the. 5 
ſeal, and the oil of the whale. Such food his ſyſtem 

£ is incapable of aſfimilating, or forming into nutri, 

F | tious juices, debility and diſcaſe conſequently enſue, 2 

advances but ſlowly. _ INNS 
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. The e of f the Ruſſans, of the c. 
neſe, and even of the Tartars who have adopted ma- 
ny improvements from the civilized nations that por 
der upon them, give the Laplanders. and Siberians 
conſiderable advantages over the northern Americans 
who are in the moſt abject ſtate of ſarage life, and 
totally deſtitute of every art either for convenience 
or protection. The principles ſtated. above apply to 
all theſe nations in proportion to the degree of, cold 
combined with the degree of favageneſs. The inha- : 
bitants of the northern civilized cquntries of Europe | 
are generally of lower ſtature than thoſe in the 
middle regions. But civilization and a milder cl. 


mate prevent them from degenerating equally with 
the — Abiaties and Americans. 


of tl e body; but becauſe . 
7 N 
mate * | the een a Gs French 


L As elimate is often known peculiarly to affect , ; 
= = (cenain parts blk ly, philoſophy, if it were ne- 95 
© | ceffary, could find no more difficulty in accounting 
2 for the ſhort necks of the Tartars, and other northern 
* tribes, as a diſeaſe of the climate, than the finds in 
h 55 giving the ſame account for the thick necks fo fre- ; 
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»A froſty air inhaled by the mouth chills the ba- 
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— : Ay more than. when it is received by the noſtrils; 
probably becaufe a greater quantity enters at a time. 
a Mature therefore prompts men to keep the mouth 
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5 | 3 the temperate climates, and eternal 
. border ſo nearly upon one ano re | 
. moſt inſtantly from the former to the latter. _ And 
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e find the Laplander, the Sdmoiede, the M s 
Amd the tribes round Hudfon's bay in the : 1 
. ' - hood of the Swede, the Ruſſian, the = 
1 the Canadian. Without attention to this remark, 1 
3 | Haſty reaſoners will make the ſudden 1 
1 5 tures in theſe nations an objection againſt the pre- 
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TIE deer the open ſky, imbibes the influence of 
EC:  ___ the ſun and atmoſphere at every Pore, 
3 inhabits an uneultivated region filled 
. With ſtagnant waters, and covered with pu- 
wid vegetables that fall down and corrupt 
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5 5 on the ſpot where they have grown. e 
OT. . pirches his wigwam on the fide of a river, 
| that he may enjoy the convenience of fiſh- 
ing as wellas of hunting. The vapour | 
3 1 the exhalations of m 
A noxious effluvia of decaying vegetables 
BY 55 whole atmoſphere in an Unimprove | 
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45 Tee belle in uncultivatid countries. abſorb" a 
great part of theſe piſtrid vapoure, they 
would be contagious and 1 rts 
on makes her work perfect, but leaves the comple- 
tion of her ſebemes to exereiſe the induſtry and wiſ- 
Wn, of man, the growing vegetables do not abſorb 
the whole effluvia of the decaying, and of the noxious 
-marſhes- Nos Wee face of ſuch a region. 
purif naar ans Uncultirated as well ao warm I 
countries therefore naturally tend to a bilious habit, 
and a a dark complexion. It may "ſeem an objection 
againſt” this obſervation, that in America we often 
find bilious diſorders augmented in conſequence of 
cutting doum the timber, and extending the planta- 
tions. The reaſon of which | probably is, that the in- 
dolence or neceſſities of a new country frequently 
lead men to clear the ground without draining the 
© marſhes; or ſmall plantations are ſurrounded by un- 


improved foreſts. Thus, the vegetables that abſorb- 
ce the noxious. moiſture being removed, it is left to 
fall in greater abundance on man. wn 
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beauty and clearneſs of its natural colour. - | 
7 This in known to be the effect of che | 
| paints and waſhes: chat are uſed? f ee . 
by favages.- And as we ſer chat celebs! 
| marks impreſſed by punctures in the ſkin . 

| become indelible, it is reaſonable to 1 
lee that the particles of paints inſin e 
into its texture by forcible and frequent | 

_ rubbing will tend, in like manner; to c ; 

ate a dark and permanent colour. 18 25 — 
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ally filled, contribute 
to e the natural darkneſs of the ſa- 


abburers 
7 iminierſed in ik ſtains 
action, by 
entering the pores, qui adhering ſtrongly 
to the wates itſelf in a fi- 


"manner into He pores of the ſkin; 
and there tends to change the complexion, 

che ſame principles that it is changed | 
by inſerted paints. 2, e 


| Any and meagre . 
wants the ſucculence and nouriſh» 
ment which give freſhnefs and vigour to 
the conſtitution—the uncertainty of their 
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: | in perſons reduced to en: 
OO diſtingoiſhedbytt ir un 
cCoych features, and their ſxarchy ' 
ſaualid aſpect as by the meanneſz of. their 
. garb. Nakedneſs, expoſure, negligence 
| of Appearance, Want of Cleanlineſs, 
to Giſcalour a 
| hw Fs A." of the arts Þ in 3 - 
ſſunch cauſes will contribute to augment. the 
. influence of climate in ſavage life. Jude: Yo 
OE =: pendentliy on climate, theſe cauſes 
| render it impoſlible that a las ſhould | | 
„ be fair. And the co- operation of | 
| both, will uſually. render men in that ſtate | 
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who travel without che true ſpiris of remark: - The 
hat moet their view in a new country 5 
and among a new people, ſeize their fancy and are 1 
recited with exaggeration; : They ſeldum have judge- | 
ment and impartiality ſufficient to examine and rea- , 
ſion with juſtneſs and caution; and from innume- 


] ales e eee many points of N ; 
| difference among themſelves, to draw general conclu- 2 


lingle example that ſeems not to coincide with them. 
In reaſonings of this kind there are few perſons WH = 
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tures, 
in civilized þ 


or of ſtrong and mulcylar bodies; 
nn, rw toniſh- 
ing beauty. I, by chance, a perſan/af narow obſere 
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vation, and incomprehenſivel have ſeen two or 
| three examples of this kind, he will be rndy.on this” 
flender foundation, to contradict the general remark, - 
I have made concerning the courſe and-yncouth fea- | 
' tures of ſavages, and their want of thiofs/fine and 
| muſcular proportions, if I may call them ſo, in the 
human body, that indicate: ſtrength combined with 
ſwiftneſa. Yet, it is certain, that the general counte- 
nance of ſavage life is much more uncauth and 
Coarſe, more unmeaning and wild, as will afterwards 
be ſeen ben I oome ta paint out the cauſes of it, 
chan the countenance of paliſhed ſociety: And the 
perſon. is more ſlender, and rather 5tteck for che 
chace, than robuſt and capable of force and labour 
An American Indian, in particular, id Oy. 
fwiſty-he-is rarely very ftrong.: Andd it has been W. 
marked, in een eee d, ev 

in claſe quarters the Rrength of an Anglo-American © 


fre. The muſcles, likewiſe, an which the fire pro | 
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ſee their manners, adopt their habirs, and 
inſenfibly receive the ſame ideas of ele- 
gance and beauty. The field ſlaves are, 
in conſequence, ſio in changing the 
alpect and figure of Africa. The domeſtic 
ſervants have advanced far before them in 
acquiring the agreeable and regular fea- 
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and + Ag in ee » manners. 
of beauty with regard to the eyes, 
ears and the hair; and fimilar cu- 
| tom, . in the / LO WINS of America, are 
no inconſiderable proofs that this conti- 
nent has been peopled from the. north- 
eaſtern regions of Aſia v. In Arabia and 
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in the fifch century. The preſent nations beyond 
x : the Indus arc, in effect, Tartars changed by the power 
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5 vages, for theſe cauſes,” are uſual} weaker 

7 . -. ” _"rilan_ we capacities of men in civilized fo= 
- 8 ciety * "The Is of cheir minds, | 
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The exaggerated repreſentations which v we > rs 
times receive of the ingenuity and profound wiſdom 
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a deſect of object to employ them, 
lie dormant, and even become extinct. 
The faculties which, on ſome occaſions, 
they are found to poſſeſs, grow feeble 
through want of motives to call forth 
their exerciſe. The coarſeneſi of their 
food, and the filthineſs of their manners, 
tend to blunt their genius. And the Hot- 
tentoto, the Laplanders, and the people of 
New Holland are the moſt ſtupid of man- 
kind; for this, among other reaſons, that 
they aparoack4 1n theſe oe che near- 
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1 ihe 1 of weak 28 
prize. And ſavages are praiſed by ſome writers for 
the ſame reaſon that a monkey i is—a certain imita- 
tion of the actions of men in ſociety, which was not 
expected from the rudeneſs of their condition. There 
are doubtleſs degrees of genius among ſavages as well 
das among civilized nations 3 but the compariſon 
ſhould be made of ſavages among themſelyes ; and 
not of the genius of a „ with that of a poliſhed 


n 23 
"þ It is well known. that ihe Africans who "SM 


been brought to America, are daily becoming, under 
all the diſadvantages of ſervitude, more ingenious and 


| - Of duni and Figure 


. 1 now come * ſhow in whit ms. 
der the fearures of ſandge life are gd 
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e cn wine = jincoun- 
_ tenance among all poliſhed nations. But 
there is ſomething ſo peculiar and ſo ſtu- 


pid in the general countenance: of ſavages, 


that they are liable to be conſidered as an 


inferior grade in the deſcent from the hu- 
man to the brute creation. As the civi- 
lized nations inhabit chiefly the tempe- 
rate climates, and ſavages, except in Ame- 
rica, the extremes of heat and cold, theſe. 
differences in point of climate, combined 
with thoſe that neceſſarily ariſe out of their 
ſtate of ſociety, have produced varieties 
ſo great as to aſtoniſh hafty obſervers, and 
haſty philoſophers. The varieties, indeed, 
produced in the features by ſavage life are 
great; but the real ſum of them is not ſo 


ſuſceptible of inſtruction. This effect, which has 
been taken notice of more than once, may, in part 
perhaps, be attributed to a change in their modes of 

living, as well as to ſociety, or climate. 8 7 
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| great as the dpparent. For the eye taking 
in at one view, not only the actual change 
made in each feature, but their multiplied 
and mutual relations to one another, and 
to the whole; and each new relation gi- 
ving the ſame feature a different aſpect, 
by compariſbn, the final reſult appears 
prodigious *. For example, a change made 
in the eye, produces a change in the whole 
countenance; becauſe it preſents to us, 
not fingly the difference that has happen 
ed in that feature, but all the differences 
that ariſe from its combinations with every 
feature in the face. In like manner, a 
change in the complexion preſents not its 
own differente only, but a much greater 
effect by a ſimilar combination with the 
whole countenance. If both the eyes and 
the complexion be changed in the ſame 
perſon, each change affecting the whole 
features, the combination of the two re- 
ſales will produce a third n 


12 


gee pages 83 and 64. 
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greater hc either. If in the FREE? ny; 85 
8 we proceed to tlie lips, the noſe, che checks, 
and to every ſingle feature in che viſags; 
each produces a multiplied effect, hy cum- 
pariſon with the whole; and the reſult of 
all, like the product of a geometrital ſexies 
is ſo much beyend our firſt exgectation, 
that it confounds common: obfervers,..and 
vill ſometimes embarraſs' the moſt diſ- 
cerning philoſophers, till they learn, in 
this manner, to divide and L et a 15 
B . ie e e 


| "To treat this ſubject folly, it wauld be 
neceſſary, in the firſt. place, to. aſcertain 
the general countenance: of lavage ſociety 
—and then, as there are degrees in the fa» 
vage as well as in the. civilized ſtate, to 
diſtinguiſh the ſeveral modifications which 
each degree makes in the general aſpect— 
and, in the laſt place, to confider the almoſt 
boundleſs varieties that ariſe from 'combi- 
ning theſe general features with the effects 
of climate and of other cauſes already men- 
tioned, I do not propoſe, however, to 
purſue. the 9 to ſuch extent. 1 ſhall 


+* 


inideavorr to draw, "TOE the wetiita] out- 
mines of the ſavage countenance as it is 
formed by the ſtate of ſociety; and ſhall 
leave its changes reſulting from the differ - 
ent deꝑrees of that ſtate, and from the 
combinations of theſe with other cauſes 
and effects, to exerciſe the leiſure and obs 
ery pro of the 1 1 5 | 


= 


7 


. The eye of A Gerais is vacant and unex- 
preſſive-— The whole compoſition of his 
countenance is fixed and ſtupid and over 
theſe unmeaning features is thrown an air 


of wildneſs and melancholy—The muſcles- 


of the face are ſoft and lax—and the face 
is dilated at the ſides the mouth is large, 
the lips ſwelled and protruded—and the 
| _ in hom: fame * eee 


. is the picture —=To explain it! ob- 
1 3 


* In this reprelintation of the 1 countenance, 
I have chiefly in view the American ſavage; although 
its general lineaments, and the cauſes aſſigned for 


them, may, in a great degree, be univerſally applied. 
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N * 5 the expreſſion of the eye, and 
of the whole countenance, depends on the 
nature and variety of thought and ema- 
tion, Joy and grief, ſolitude and compa- 

ny, objects of attention, habits, manners, 

- whatever occupies the mind, tende to im- 
preſs upon the countenance its peculiar - 
traits. Mechanical occypations, and ciyi] 

| profeſſions, are often diſtinguiſhed by pe- 

_culiarities in manner and aſpect. We 

frequently diſcriminate with eaſe religious 
denominations by a certain countenance 
formed by the habits of their profeſſion, 
Every thought has an influence in form- 
ing and diverſifying the character of the 
countenance, and vacuity of thonght leaves 
it unmeaning and fixed. The infinite va- 
riety of ideas and emotions in eivilized 
ſociety, will give every claſs of citizens 
ſome diſtinguiſhing expreſſion, according 
to their habits and occupations; and will 
* beſtow on each individual ſome ſingular 
0 and perſonal traits, according to his geni- 

As, education, or purſuits, Between ſa- 
. vage and civilized ſociety there will be all 

he difference that can ariſe from think- 
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ung ad from want .6f thought. - Savage: 
will have all thatuniformity among them- 
ee in the ſame climate, that ariſe from 
vacancy of mind, and want of emotion. 
Knowledge is various; but ignorance is 
ever the ſame. A vacant eye, a fixed and 
unmeaning countenance of idiotiſm, ſeem 
to reduce the ſavage in his aſpect many 
grades nearer than the citizen, to the brute 
creation. The ſolitude in which he lives, 
diſpoſes him to melancholy. He ſeldom | 
ſpeaks or laughs. Society rarely enlivens 2 2 
his features. When not engaged in the . - 
chace; having no object xo rouſe him, he 
reclines ſluggiſhly on the ground, he wan- 
ders careleſsly through the foreſt, or he 
| fits for hours in one poſture, with his eyes | 
. fixed to a fingle point, and his ſenſes loſt  - 
in ſullen and unmeaning reverie. Theſe | 
folitary and melancholy emotions ſerve to 
caſt over his viſage, which other cauſes 
render fixed, and unexpreſſive, a ſad and 
lagubrious air. The wild ſcenes of na- 
ture in an uncultivated country impreſs 
_ foe reſemblance of themſelves on the | O 
4 


5 rage, which ane 8 the . ths - 
occupy the mind of a ſavage, mingle _ 
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ey of ens ſolitude and: do 
chal; contribute/likewiſe in no ſmall de- 
Free, to form the remaining fratures of 4 
favage—a large and protruded mouth, 2 
dilated face, and a . A z6ſs and 
ſwell . in s muſcles Fi 29) yy 

 Bociery and chought put a argue u- 
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W The . of the vumerous is ſemall iſlands i in 
the great Southern and Pacific oceans form an excep- 
tion to this remark. Prevented, by their iſolated 
ſtate, from engaging in perpetual hoſtilities with . 
neighbouring tribes, like the continental "org 
they are diſtinguiſhed by an air of mildneſs and com, 
| 4 88 which f is never ſeen upon * continent. 
EP That theſe are natural tendinches of | Bente, 
and vacancy of thought, we may diſcern by a ſmall: 
attention to ourſelves, during a ſimilar 0 or ſimi- 
lar emotions of mind. 


— as ate | Z 
as much az they would naturally do. They 


collect the countenance more towards cha 
center, and give it a greater elevation there“ | 
But the vacant mind of the ſavage leaving : 

the face,” the index of ſentiment and paſ- 
ſion, unexerted, its. muſcles are relaxed, 
they nee ſpread at the ſides, on 

be Saen ne an 


- Grief, ks: acts a * af he 
lips, and makes them ſwell.— So do all ſo- 
litary and melancholy emotions. When, 
therefore, cheſe are the natural reſult of 
the ſtate of fociety—when they operate 
from infancy, and are ſeldom counterac- 

ted by the more gay and intenſe emotions 


The advancement of ſociety and Enowledge is 
probably one reaſon. why the Europeans in general 
have a more elevated countenance than the Aſiatics. 
The reader will be kind enough to remember that all 
remarks of this nature are only general, and not in- 
tended to reach every particular inſtance, or to inſi- 
nuate that there may not, in the infinite variety of 
nature, be many particular excęptions. 
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| The noſe affect and is affeQed by the | 
- ad features of the face. The whole fea- 
tures uſually bear ſuch relation to one a- 
nother, that if one be remarkably enlar- 
ged, it is accompanied with a proportion- 
al diminution of others. A prominent 
noſe is commonly connected with a thin 
face, and thin lips. On the other hand, a 
broad face, thick lips, or a large and a 
blunt chin, is accompanied with a certain 
depreſſion of the feature of the noſe. It 
ſeems as if the extenſion of the nerves in 
one direction, reſtrained and ſhortened 


The ruftic tate, by its ſolitude and want of 
thought and emotion, bears ſome analogy to the ſa- 
vage. And we ſec it accompanied by ſimilar efſes 
on the viſage. The countenance vacant, the lips 
thick, the face broad and ſpread, and all its muſcley 
4ax and e | 


4 
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4 4 . the Hanan gen. 13 
r* in another 8. - Savages, therefore, 
commonly have this feature more ſunk 
and flat, than it is in civil ſociety. This, 
though a partial, is not the whole cauſe of ; 
that extreme flatneſs which is obſerved in 
part of Africa, and in Lapland. Climate 

enters there, in a great degree, for the ef- 
fect; and it is aided by an abſurd ſenſe 
of beauty that 5 them efron to ata | 
E it iy ef. 


. By 2 mel 3 ourſelves we may ren» 


der this effect obvious. By a protuſion of the lips, 


or by drawing down the mouth at the corners, . 


ſhall find a ſtrifture on the noſe that, in an age when 


the features were ſoft and pliant, would ſenſibly tend 
to depreſs it. A like tendency continued through the 
whole of life, would give them an habitual poſition - 

very different from the common condition of civili- 


ed ſociety; and the effect would be much greater 


than would readily oc occur to our lirſt reflections upon 


| te ſubje. 


+ That ſuch an effet Mould be the reſult * * 
mate is not more wonderful than the thick necks 
created by the climate of the Alps; or than other ef- 
fects that certainly ſpring from this cauſe, within our 
own knowledge. That it ariſes from climate, or the 
ſtate « of ſociety, or both, is evident, becauſe the noſe 


omen for ſorat'of the moſt diſtid exiting, | 
features of ſavages. To theſe I might 
have added another general reaſon of their 
_ peculiar wildneſs and uncouthneſs' in that 
tate bf ſoclety. The feelings of ſavages; 
when they deviate from their uſual wer oil 
are moſtly of the uneafy kind; and to 
theſe they give an unconſtrained expreſ- 
preſſion. From this cauſe will neceſſarily 
reſult a habit of the face, in the higheſt 
degree rude and uncouth. As we fee, a 
ſimilar negligence among the vulgar adds 
exceedingly to that diſguſting coarſeneſs | 
which fo many 2 cauſes contfibuts o 
. 3 1 3 


. 2 


* . now „ finkſhed ho diſcuſſion which. 
I propoſed, as far as I defign at preſent | 
to purſue it. Many of the obſervations. 
which have been made 1n the progreſs of 
it may, to perſons not accuſtomed- to a 
nice examination of the powers of vere 


he 
— 


is 3 more prominent in the de of thoſe 
who haye been remoyed from Africa to America. : 


CI * 


n appear Minute and: primportand. 
5 Ie, may be thought eee 
too much to the influence of principles 
khat are ſo ſlow in their operation and im- 
perceptible i in their pragreſa. But, on this 
ſubject, it deſerves to be remembered, that 
the minuteſt cauſes, by acting conſtantly, 
are often productive of the greateſt con- 
ſequences. The inceſſaut drop wears. a 
cavity at length in the hardeſt rock. The 
impreſſions: of education, which ſingly ta- 
ken are ſcarcely diſcernible, ultimately pro- 
duce the greateſt differences between men 
in ſociety. How flow the progreſs of cis 
villzation, which the influence of two 
| thouſand years hath, as yet, hardly ripen- 
ed in the nations of Europe? How mi- 
nute and imperceptible the operation of 
each particular cauſe that has contributed 
to the final reſult ? Ang, yet, how immenſe 
| this: difference between the manners of 
Europe barbarous, and of Europe civili- 
zed? There is ſurely not a greater differ- 
ence between the figure and aſpect of any 
two nations on the globe. The pliant na- 
ture of man is ſuſceptible of change from 


che e Wied ad welt changer 


L peynnbineaer form and 
ter we: the e or the nation, | FITC” 


habitually repeated, create at length e age, 
ſpicuous diſtinctions. The effect proceeds - 
increaſing: from dne generation to another, 
till it arrives at that point wherg the co. 


| Matutin en d 10 farther to the power 


ng cauſe. Here it aſſumes à 
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25 Soperäclal ene ah Fen nr 
alk, why, unleſs there be an original dif- 
ference in the ſpecies of men, are not all 
born at leaſt with the ſame figure, or com- 
plexion? It is ſufficient to anſwer to ſuch 
inquiries, that it is for the fame reaſon, 
whatever that may be, that other reſem - 


blances of parents are communicated to 


children. We fee that figure, ' ſtature, 


complexion, features, diſeaſes, and even 
powers of the mind become hereditary. 


To thoſe who can ſatisfy themſelves with | 
regard to the communication of theſe pro- 
perties, the tranſmiſſion of climatical or 


national differences ought not to appear 
ſurpriſing— the ſame law will account for 


or a wounded: limb is er communi- 
| cated'by the ſame law? it is ſufficient to 
anſwer that theſe are only partial accidents 
which do not change the inward form 
and temperament of the conſtitution. It 
is the conſtitution that is conveyed by 
birth. The cauſes which I have attempt- 
ed to illuſtrate, change, in time, its whole 
ſtructure and compoſition And when any 
change becomes incorporated, ſo to ſpeak, 
it is, along with other conſtitutional pro- 
eee. far; | 


I 


-4 deere now to duſter the exceptions 

exiſting among mankind that ſeem to con- 
tradict the general principles that have 
been laid down concerning the influence 
of mee and of che ſtate of gs: 


1 begin with ee chat theſe & er- 
ceptions are neither ſo numerous nor ſo 
great as they have been repreſented by ig- 
norant and inaccurate travellers, and by 
credulous philoſophers. Even Buffon. ſeems 
to be credulous when he only doubts con- 


e bare filled: the bi- 


ſtoriet of their voyages with crude and 
, the effect of falſehood, 
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| haſty ul 

ED r of Aupid ſurpriſe. Nothing can ap- 
— pear more contemptible- than philoſo- 
1 phers With ſolemn faces, retailing like 
1 25 _— and a the ſtories of giants ® 
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2 or Lokithe Wands, 1 chat ED „in gene- 
| ral, a people of large fizez AIC DAN e 
| deen ſeen there of gigantic ſtature. But before Buf- 
fee. mayy, giants in remote countries, . Buffon, has the 
23 of en | 1 number of incredible n: nar. 
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1 + Lord Monboddo F that . at 6rſt, 
| Had tails—that they have fallen off. by civilization 
but that there are ſtill ſome nations, and ſome indivi- 
- duals, who have this honourable mark of affinity with 
the brutes. What effect might reſult from the con- 
| Junction of a ſavage with an ape, or an Orang- 
Oautang, it is impoſſible to ſay. But a_ monſtrous 
birth, if it ſhould happen, however it may be exagge- 
rated by the ignorance of ſailors, ſhould never be 


- dighified as a ſpecies in tho writings of philoſophers. 
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Becks F. It ie a ſhame for philoſophy at 
_ this day to be ſwallowing. the falſchoods, 


_ ors. We in America, perhaps, receive 
fack tales with more contempt than * 
nations; becauſe we perceive in ſuch a 


ſtrong licht, the falſehood of ſimilar won- 


ders, with regard to this continent, that 
were a few years ago reported, believed, 
and p 


uloſophiſed on in Europe. We hear 

every day che abſurd remarks, and the 

_ falſe reaſonings of foreigners on almoſt 

every object that comes under their obſet= 

Lation in this new region. They judge of 

gan — n 
* 


A moſt deformed 11 deteſtable . whom 
Buffon ſpeaks of a8 natives of New. Holland. | 


1 Sir Walter Raleigh pretends to deſcribe a people 
of that kind in Guiana. Other voyagers have given 
n fimilar account of ſome of the Tartar tribes. © The 
necks of thefe Tartars are naturally extremely ſhort 
and. OT Reg NR TE a ares 
ed them. o 
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and accounting for the abſurdities of fail> 
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. or Fe dere ee and errone- 
ous concluſions from fingle and miſtaken 
facts, viewed through that prejudice, which 
L * e 7 ieee 
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fophy than falls to the lot of ordinary travellers to enable 
| them to judge with propriety of men and things in di-" 
cant countries; Countries are deſcribed from à ſingle. 
ſpot, manners from a ſingle action, and men from the 
"firſt man that is ſeen on a foreign-ſhore, and perhaps | 

him only half ſeen, and af a diſtance. From this ſpi - 
tit, America has been repreſented by different travels 


lers as the moſt fertile or the moſt barren region. o _. 


the globe. Navigators to Africa often ſpeak of the 


| ſpreading foreſts and luxuriant herbage of that arid 


continent, becauſe ſome ſcenes of this kind are pre- 
ſented to the eye along the ſhores of the Gambia and 


the Senegal. And furpriſe occaſioned by an uncom- 


mon complexion or compoſition of features, has in- 
creaſed or diminiſhed the ſtature of different nations 


beyond all the. proportions of nature.—Such judg- 


ments are ſimilar, perhaps, to thoſe which a Chineſe 


ſailor would form of the United States who had ſeen 


only cape May; or would form of Britain or of 
France, who had ſeen oY 0 EAT IT, 
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doms could, ſuch a viſitant afford his countrymen 
from, ſuch a viſit ? Beſide the limited ſphere of his 
| obſervation, he would ſce every thitg with aſtoniſh- 
ment or with diſguſt, that would exaggerate, or di- 
Kort his repreſentation. He would ſee esch action 
by itſelf without knowing its connetions z or he 
would ſee it with the connexions which itavould have 
in his own country. A ſimilar error induced Capt. 
Cook, i in his firſt voyage, to form an unfavourable opi- 
nion of the modeſty and chaſtity of the women of 
Otaheite, which more experience taught him to cop- 
rect. Many ſuch falſe judgments are to be found in 
almoſt every vriter of voyages or travels. The ſa- 
vages of America are repreſented as frigid, becauſe 
chey are not ready for ever to avail themſelves of the 
opportunities offered by their ſtate of ſociety, to vio- 
| late the chaſtity of their females. They are ſometimes 
' _ repreſented as licentious, becauſe they often lie pro- 
miſcuouſly round the fame fire. Both judgments are 
falſe, and formed on prepoſſeſſions created in ſociety. 
Simplicity of manners, more than conſtitution, or 
than elimate, produces that appearance of den 
on the one hand, that is called frigidity, and that 
promiſcuous ititercourſe, on the other, that js ſuppo- 
ſed to he united with licence. Luxury, — 
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| information concerning thoſe king- . 


nia have pore an Neg ik het oben fate 
i ſhould have attended thoſe of the Ladrone 
2 Buffon, after Gemelli Carre- 


den NI Rot A * elt * 

2 1 _ 141 zeig x I 87 n wo 3 2 5 
id the ar ciet TOE which 

is allayed 1 the cbarſe manners, and hard fare f fa 


vage life, where no ſtudied excitemetits ate "uſed to 


awaken the. paſſions. The frontier counties of all | 
theſe ſtates at preſent afford a ſtriking example of * 
truth of this reflexion. Poor, and approaching e 
| roughneſs and bmplicity of Tavage manners, and K. 
Ling i in cabins that have no 'divifions of apartments, 
Whole families, and frequently ſtrangers lodge toges -- 
ther i in the, ſame incloſure without any fenſe of ihde- 
cency, and with fewer violations of. chaſtity chan ae 
found amidſt. the reſtraints and incitements of more 
p. liſhed ſociety. On a like foundation cowardice has 
been imputed. to the natives of America, becauſe oy 
proſecute their wars by ſtratagem—inſenſibility; be- 
cauſe they ſuffer with patience - and thieviſhneſs, be⸗ 


| cauſe a ſavage, having no notion of perſonal property 5 


| but that which he has in preſent. occupation and en- 
| joyment, takes without ſeruple what be wants, and 
2 you. do not need. In innumerable inſtances 
the act of one man, the figure or ſtature of the firſt 
Vagrant ſeen upon a diftant ſhore, has furniſhed the 
character of a whole nation. It is abſurd to build 
philofophic theories on the ground of luch ſtories. 


iof the Mogul omen, 9 
with choſe; which baye ſo long, and g 
fall ly. attributed this, peculiarity. tog the 
natives of America, The ſame judgment 
max we form of choſe hiſtories hich ren 

ſent nations without natural affection; 
without ideas of religion; and without 
* Principle *. In a word, the greafer 
| K 3 
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| » Nations IE been | baked | fo be ESI? . 
1 becauſe travellers have not ſeen temples ; 

| cauſe they have not underſtood their euſtoms, or their: 
language; or have not ſeen them engaged in any act 
of worſhip. Nations have been judged to be without 
natural affection, becauſe one man has been ſeen td 

do an att of barbarity. But one of che nations which 
ſieems to have departed fartheſt from the laws of hus 
man nature is mentioned by Lord Kames in his lau- 


| dable attempts to diſprove the truth of revelation- 


He thinks it certain that the Giagas, a nation of Afri- 
ea, could not have deſcended from one origin with 
the reſt of mankind, becauſe, totally unlike all others, 
they are vaid of natural affection. They kill, ſays 

bis Lordſhip, all their own children as ſoon: as they 
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aue born, and ſupply their places with youth ſtolen 
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Fre | 
the laws of climate, and of ſociery; e 


formerly obtained credit, are diſcovered, by 
more accurate obſervation,'to have no e- 
üſtence. If a few mirvelions! phenomena 
are ſtill retailed by credulous writers, 2 
ſhort time will explode them all, or dw 
that they are miſunderſtood,” and enable 
ER) to cs them on the OPEN ; 


Living f ſuch gle facts and the 
reaſonings to which they have given riſe, 
to deſerved contempt, I ſhall conſider a few 
apparent deviations from the preceding 


a 


We * 


from the neighbouring tribes. If this character had 
been true, even his Lordſhip's zeal for a good cauſe, 
might have ſuffered him to reflect that the Giagas 
could not have continued a ſeparate race, longer than 
the firſt ſtock ſhould have lived. The ſtolen youth 
would reſemble their parents, and would, at length, 


compoſe the nation. And yet the Giagas, according 
to his Lordſhip, would continue to kill their children, 


and to be a ſtanding monument of the falſehood of 


the ſcriptures! An excellent ſpecimen of the eaſy 
faith of infidelity.——Prelim. Diſc. to Sketches of 
be! Hiſt. of Man, by Lord Kames. 
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| principle: chat have been aſcertained. It - 
| will not be neceſſary to go into an exten» 1 
dive detail of minute differences. Theſe 
might be tedious and unimportant: I ſhall 
propoſe only the moſt conſpicuous; per- 
ſuaded that, if they are ſatisfactorily ex- 
| plained, every reaſonable inquirer will 
reſt convinced that natural cauſes exiſt in 


. ſufictient to account for | 


. tracing as Has e 98 eaſt 
to. weſt, we do not always diſcern the fame 
features and complexion. In the coun- 
tries of India, and on the northern coaſts = 
of Africa, nations are mingled together 
who are diſtinguiſhed from one another 
by great varieties. The torrid zone of 
Aſia is not marked by ſuch a deep colour 
nor by ſuch parched hair as that of Afri- 
ca; and the colour of tropical America is, 
in n . _ that of Mean Wes 


' Afoien] 18 not uniform. The com ion. 
of 29 Wee coaſt i is a deeper black my 


The bree; form. any exct | 
to he ſouth, the Hotenion ben to _ 
moſt beaſtly, and eee 
faculties of their minds approaching the | 
neareſt to brutes of any of the human 
e : — F a Tout 
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| For his ien of theſe „ it 
is ;s neceſſary to obſerve, that the ſame pa- 
rallel of latitude does not uniformly indi- 
cate the ſame temperature of heat and cold. 
Vicinity to the ſea, the courſe of winds, 
the altitude of lands, and even the nature 
of the ſoil, create great differences in the 
ſame climate. The ſtate of ſociety in 
which any nation takes poſſeſſion of a 
new country has a great effect in preſer- 
ving, or in changing their original appear- 
ance. Savages neceſſarily undergo great 
changes by ſuffering the whole action and 
force of climate without protection. Men 


many migrations, ſueh as have been made 
by almoſt all the preſent nations of the 
demperate zone, muſt have great influenge 
in varying the human countenance. For 
A nation which tnigrates tu a 
different climate will, in time, be impretĩ - 
ſed with the characters of its new tate. 
If this nation ſhquld afterwards return ta 
its original /eats, it would not perfectly re- 
cover ity primitive features and complexi- 
on, but would receive the impreſſions of 
the firſt climate, on the ground of thoſe 
created in the ſecond. In a new removal 
che combined effect of the two climates 
vquld become the ground, on which would 
be impreſſed the characters of the third. 
This exhibits a new cauſe of ae va- 
riety in the human countenance.. _, 
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"Theſe principles will ſerve to. explain 
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to this effect. As theſe cauſes are 
of creating 


more are they capable 
ving varieties already created. The 
therefore, the Arabs, and the > Moors 1 in ie 


north of Africa, will remain diſtin in 
their figure and complex: 


„ Eſpecially if religion, manners, policy, or other 

prevent people from uniting freely in mar- 

riages, and from 3 to the ſame ſyſtem of go- 
- vernment and lays. 
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more thither; but che difference in the 
2 and "4 | 
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conclude that the Anglo- Americans will never re- 
{emble the native Indians. Their civilization will” 
prevent ſo great a degeneracy. But were it poſſible 
wat they ſhould become ſavage, the reſemblance could 
2 be complete; 3 becauſe the one would receive 
'the imprefſions of the climate on a countenance, che 

ground of which was formed in Europe, and in a 

ſtate of improved ſociety ; the other has plainly re- 

ceived them on à countenance formed in Tartary. 

And yet the reſemblance becomes near and ſtriking 
in thoſe perſons who have been captivated by the In- 

dians in infancy; and have grown up among them in 

| the habits of ſavage life. Theſe principles likewiſe 

vin lead us to . that the Samoiedes art Tar 


, 1 


joy 


| Jn ung degenerated by the Gd extreme 


| that the Empire of China and moſt of the countries 
1 of India have been peopled from the north. For | 
R their cauntenance ſeems to be 3 of. 1 the ſo | 
| 58 feature of the Lower Aſia, 5 
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joys, we find in 
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 * The monſoon are found * the whole 
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were highly tee before they 
diſcovered the continent of America, which. is not ſo 
remote from their ſhores as Borneo or New-Holland 
is from the coaſt of Aﬀrica. 527 
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1 © ee.” and ſeems to be the inter- 
mediate grade berween the negro and the 
native of India. The cauſe of this differ- 
ence will be obvious to thoſe who are ac- 
' quainted with that continent. The winds 

under the equator, following the courſe 
of the ſun, reach the eaſtern coaſt of Af- 
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 *. Theſe countries receive the wind after 


over the wideſt and hotteſt part of Africa, and conſe» 


ſuffer under a more intenſe. heat than the- 
countries of Congo, 
of the equator. : Accordingly, we find the people of 
eee the amm 
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. + The of the trees and herbage along 
the banks of the great rivers has deceived ſome u- 
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to the ſouth 
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6. | > 5 tile country. As ſoon as you leave the I 
IS dre very few, you enter on a parched and ni f * 
| | Andiche whole inttion patts of that aasee for = 
| us they have been erplored, are Little elfe than 5 de- 
OE of burning fand, that often rolls in waves like the 
ocean. Buffon mentions a nation a the iy | 
| dev rea the. ages, wo; the Arabian rin fo 
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„than to 21 hem! 


ey burn vp by the vileſt com- 
ſt all their efforts, 
ugh it is but a few degrees 
leclined from the rid zone, vifibly pre- 
vails. Their hair is thicker and longer 
* = 
Cape i is the lighteſt | 
colour. Allowing for t. 
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find, in Abyflinia,” a race of men 


the ſouthern Arabians,”' * 5 
is long and ffrai ight, their 10 g 
ra Tae and their complexian a aye : 
nt marks of Afiatic . | 
ted in the mildeſt region, of | 


£ ich regard toother peculiarities t 11 have b 
e of this people, and that reduce them 1 in their 
| the neareſt to the brute creation of any of the 
n r 


A abe atk * as temperate 
winds: that blow from the Indian ocean. 
Abyſſinia is likewiſe a high and mountai- 
nous country, and is wraſhed during Ralf Fs 
3 che year by deluges of rain which impart 
unuſual coolneſs to the air. It is, perhaps, 
one of. the: moſt elevated regions on earth, 


as, from its mountain ſpring two of = 


the largeſt and the longeſt rivers. in the 

world the Niger and the Nile . This al- 
| titude of the lands, raiſes it to a region of 
the atmoſphere that is equivalent to many 
Ae en, Tre 1 2 


en N 
* By * The 8 and wcelſant a rain that : 
fall in Abyſſinia during fix months in the year, are 
the cauſe of the overfl owing of the Nile. They ren- 
| der the atmoſphere temperate, and are a proof of the 
elevation of the country, noleſs-than the length of the 
 _nivers that originate in its mountains. The greateſt 
quantity of rains uſually fall on mountains and the 
higheſt lands ; and their elevation may, in a great 
- meaſure, be ann 
| ho from. them. | | | 


* vp 


* . 7 Ws 2 us ** the [OR riſes 
in Abyſſinia, on an average, no higher than 20 inches, 
If this be true, that kingdom müͤſt be ſituated more 
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1 ſhould not omit to mention. the white 

Negroes of Africa, and the white Indians 
of Darien, and of ſome of the oriental 
iflands, which are ſo often quoted upon 
this ſubject. Ignorant or intereſted In 
ters have endeavoured 1 to magnify this 
phenomenon into an argument for tbe 
original diſtinction of ſpecies. - But 
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| than two miles above the level of the fea.” But if we 
ſhould ſuppoſe this account to be exaggerated, 


| we muſt judge ity altitude to be very great, confider+ 7 
ing that it is almoſt entirely a region of 


uch are the ſources of thoſe vaſt rivers. 3 
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"2 exam ed the RA with greiter 
| neeuracy, have rendered it evident that 
dcbeir colour is the effect of ſome diſtem - 
per. Theſe whites are rare; they have all 
the marks of an extreme imbecility; they 
do not form a ſeparate race; or continue 
their on ſpecies; but are found to be the 
accidental and diſeaſed production of pa- 
rents who themſelves N the full ou 
E ee e 
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+ Y 1 ek Lin, 2 heh of 1 3 
A has recorded a ſimilar deviation from the hw 
bf clithiate in 4 black child born of white parents. 
The fact he afſures us occurred to his own obſerva- 
= See Phil. Tranſ: of Roy. Soc. Lond. Ne 424- 


The fmatl iribe of red people, which Dr Shaw, in 
dis travels, relates that he* ſaw in the mountains of 
 Aureſs, a part of the vaſt ridge of Atlas, are probably 
a remnant of the Vandals who, in the fifth century, 
donquered the northern countries of Africa. Their 
manners; and the altitude of their fituation, in thoſe 
cold mountains, may have contributed to preſerve 
_ this diſtinction between them and the Moors and 
Arabs, who live in the low lands. Lord Kames, who 
writes with * weakneſs on this ſubject, exclaims 


| - other region of the globe of equal extent. 
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3 That the natives of America are not fair, 
= isa natural confequence of the principles 
=: 5 already eſtabliſhed 1 in this eſſay; in which 
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with an air of imp, if the climate in a thouſand _ 
1 | years has not changed theſe people into 2 perfect re- 
. ſemblance of the aborigines, we may ſafely pronounec 
3 __ - It never will change them, -I confeſs it, if they pre- 
5 the climate cannot change them on the plains, becauſe 
| it has not changed them on the mountains, is the 
| fame kind of reaſoning as it would be ts-Wiichite. 
that the ſun could not melt fnow at the bottom of 
Etna neee becauſe it continues eternally 
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ner of 2 jo ies oof temperate cli 
s, de diſcoloured by. different Thades 
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100 © The pniformicy of 98 countenance 1 re- 
- ſales. in ſome degree from that of the cli- 5 
mate, which j is the leſs various, that Ame- 
Ries poſſeſſes .the cooleſt tropical region. in 
the world. But it reſults principally from 
thei ſtate of ſociety, their manners, their 
means of ſubſiſtence, the natyre and limi- 
| ration of Ay ideas, which preſerve an un- 

mon reſemblance from.Canada to Cape 
Horn. Though complexion 1 is leſs diver- 
fified in America than in other regions of 
the earth; yet there is a ſenſible gradation 


of colour “, till you arrive at the darkeſt 
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» In MET RS frm the great lakes to Florida or 
ana, through the Indian nations, there 1 is a vi- 
-fible progreſſion in the darkneſs of their complexion. | 
And at the councils of confederate nations, or at 
treaties for terminating an extenſive war, you often 
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des ſachems and wartiors of very different hues. But 
the colour of the natives of though diverſi - 
fied, is leſs various than in other quarters of the glohe 
of equal extent of latitude, And as the fame ſtate 
of fociety univerſally prevails, there is a ſyſtem. of 
features that reſults from this, which is 
| Gimilar, Theſe features giving the predominant aſpect 
to the face, and being united with a complexion leſs 
various than in Africa or Aſia, form what is called 
the uniformity of the American countenarice. 
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tion, they are fanned on each fide by winds 
from eaſtern and weſtern oceans. Ter- 


ra Firma is a hilly region. 
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. '* The difference, in in point of climate, whick cul- 
denden hay produced berween modern and ancient 
is well known. And it is probable that, if 
nr do Inirediped fine 
"Tn that frozen climate will be mollified, and 
the deformed Tartars may, with change of climate 


and of manners, become perſonable men. ; 
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On account of its numerous rivers and its flood 
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ned on the other by 4 perpetyal welt wind 
from the Pacific ocean; and covered by a 
| FanOpy of denſe vap Ad Lg 1 


the air, a Fase to Feen 
it, Extreme heat parches the Jail, ar 
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e different nations of the earth. And I 
am happy to obſerve, on this ſubject, 
the moſt accurate inveſti s into the 
power of nature ever ſerve to confirm the 
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ſtudy of our own nature, would not apply 


2 dt o the natives of ot 
de of different ſpecies; perhaps, not to 
BPR confound all ſcience, as well as piety; | 
N leave us in the world uncertain whom to 


ad ers, er 
ning the cauſes. of its variety. 
firſt and chief of theſe I have ſhomn to be 
elimate ; by which is lhe Sas bee pf 
che latitude of a country from the equa= 
tor, as the degree of heat or 
Pends on many connected circumſtances. . 
The next, is the 
greatly augments or corrects the influ- 

| ence of climat and Is itſelf the inde- 
pendent. cauſe of many conſpi picuous . di- 
ſtinctions among thankind.. © Theſe cauſes 
33 be infinitely varied in their de- 
gree, and in their combinations with 
other principles. And in the innumerable 
migrations of 
od by their own Previous effects in a 


5 could not be comprehended in any ſj 


rules which would 
_ Ny of our own nature, would not apply 
to the natives of other countries who would 


might be ſprung from a diſſimilar 
ſition of ſpecies. Such principles tend to 
confound all ſcience, as well as piety; 


leave us in the world uncertain whom to. 
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phyſical cauſes; and opens a rick. and ex- E 
dense field for —̃ waing | ms 


of che human race I have: confirmed ot — 


5 17171 mrewinb berg 
climate; by which is meant; not ſo much 
dhe latitude of 'a country from the equa- 3 

tor, as the degree of heat or < | 

on Wagy connected circumſtances. 5 
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greath 7 augments « or correQs | the influ- 
5 | ence of climate, and is itſelf the inde- 
pendent cauſe of 1 many conſpi picuous . di- 


ſtinctions among mankind. Theſe cauſes 
be ried in their de- 

gree, and in their combinations with - 
other principles. And in the innumerable 5 
migrations of mankind, they ar fi- 
od = their on previous effects in a | 
mate, and a prior ſtate of ſociq- 
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1 1 would be lawful, if it were, necef 
$ | | recourſe to accidental cauſes to account for the va. 
"ſuppoſe. that a coauitr 
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$2 | molt like the natives in features and in figure: It 
13 would not be a ſtrained ſuppoſition, becauſe we fre. 

* quently ſee deformed perſons in civil ſociety reſemble. . 

3 | "almoſt every ſavage nation. And thoſe who are ac- 

1 - | quainted with American migrations know; that, come. 

4 WES monly, the moſt poor, and lazy, and deformed, are 
the firſt to puſh their fortune in a rude and ſavage 

wilderneſs, where they can live, without labour, * 


fiſhing and hunting. 85 
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